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be frozen hard enough for the French to march across them,
thus serving as bridges instead of defences.
On Wednesday Lord Malmesbury decided that they would
go on. He had a final scuffle with the Duchess, trying to per-
suade her to be liberal over her parting tips, and succeeded in
the end in making her give fifty louis, "much against her incli-
nation."
They left Osnabruck the next day; but on Friday, when
they had got a little beyond Delden, a messenger whom
Malmesbury had sent on ahead met them with letters from
Lord St, Helens, in which he said they must "on no account
come into Holland, but return immediately to Osnabruck, for
the French had again crossed the Waal." So back Lord Mal-
mesbury decided they must ^o, and noticed with pleasure that
Caroline "bore this disappointment with more good temper,
good humour, and patience, than could be expected, par-
ticularly as she felt it very much."
They returned to Delden and slept at the inn, where all
through the night they heard the thudding of cannon. Lord
Malmesbury, noticing in the morning that Caroline seemed
depressed at this check in their journey, reminded her of the
ominous sounds they had heard.
"That is nothing," remarked Caroline; "I am not afraid of
the guns."
"But, Madam, the danger of being captured."
"You will not expose me to it."
On Sunday, January nth, they were back at Osnabruck,
which had the advantage of being as near the port of Stade
as that of Texel for, if they found in the end that they could not
get through Holland to Texel, it was possible Caroline would
have to embark at the other port.
Lord Malmesbury had now seen enough of Caroline to sum
up her character to a nicety: "a ready conception," he con-
fided to his diary, "but no judgment, caught by the first
impression, led by the first impulse;... loving to talk, and prone
to confide and make missisk friendships that last twenty-four
hours." He ends his soliloquy with the shrewd comment,
"In short, the Princess in the hands of a steady and sensible
man would probably turn out well, but where it is likely she
will find faults perfectly analogous to her own, she will fail."
But there were other things about her, besides her character,
that made Lord Malmesbury tremble for her success. Not only
was she very slovenly in her dress, wearing "coarse petticoats,
coarse shifts, and thread stockings, and these never well